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TESTIMONY  EEGARDING   THE  ADMISSION 
OF  WOMEN  TO  UNIVEKSITIES. 


Ik  connection  with  an  essay  on  "  University  Education  for 
Women,"  contributed  by  the  present  writer  to  the  North 
American  Review  for  January,  1883,  he  has  been  requested 
by  tlie  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  for  Promot- 
ing the  Higher  Education  of  Women  in  ISTew  Yorlc  to  gather 
into  a  separate  pamphlet  some  important  testimony  to  which 
access  had  been  accorded,  but  which  could  not  be  introduced 
into  a  review  article  without  extending  it  beyond  the  usual 
limits. 

The  testimony,  to  which  reference  was  made  on  p.  33  of 
the  Review  for  January,  is  therefore  now  presented. 

In  discussing  this  testimony,  the  objectionable  term,  "co- 
education," has  been  frequently  employed,  not  because  there  is 
any  valid  reason  for  its  existence,  but  only  in  consideration  of 
temporary  popular  usage.  The  word  was  coined,  scarcely 
more  than  a  dozen  years  ago,  to  express  certain  conditions 
under  which  society  deemed  it  imj)roper  for  young  women  to  u^ 
have  the  benefit  of  higher  educational  facilities.  It  will  be 
generally  discarded  with  the  decline  of  prejudice. 

In  asking  the  privileges  of  Columbia  College  for  young 
women  whose  qualifications  fit  them  to  receive  benefit  by  at- 
tendance upon  lectures  and  examinations,  the  Association, 
above-named,  has  made  no  specific  plea  for  co-education. 
Here,  as  in  University  College,  London,  experience  must  de- 
termine the  special  methods  by  which  university  privileges 
may  best  be  extended  to  women.  The  demand  on  the  part  of 
female  students  is  at  present  too  small  to  suggest  any  danger 
from  over-crowding,  but  sufiicient  to  warrant  the  extension  of 
freedom  of  access  to  all  who  may  apply.  The  testimony  on 
the  following  pages  is  enough  to  show  that  such  privileges 
may  be  accorded  without  detriment  to  Columbia  College. 

W.  Le  Conte  Stevens. 


EXPERIENCE   IN  AMERICAN  AND    ENGLISH 
UNIYERSITIES. 


In  preparing  an  essay,  recently  published,  on  "  University 
Education  for  Women,"  the  author  was  necessarily  confined  to 
the  usual  limits  of  a  review  article.  The  history  of  efforts  made 
at  Cambridge,  England,  and  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
its  immediate  relation  to  Columbia  College,  New  York,  has 
been  so  well  presented  by  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  the  President 
of  this  institution,  that  it  is  deemed  necessary  only  to  refer  the 
reader  to  such  parts  of  his  annual  reports  for  1879,  1880,  and 
1881  as  relate  to  the  higher  education  of  women.  These 
have  been  gathered  into  a  single  pamphlet,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Higher  Education  of  Women  in  New  York,  by  addressing 
her  at  53  West  Fifty-first  Street,  in  this  city. 

The  progress  of  this  movement  in  America,  and  also  in  the 
■city  of  London,  is  worthy  of  additional  mention.  The  testi- 
mony of  those  who  have  actually  conducted  the  work  of  co- 
education with  success  is  of  more  value  than  all  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  said  by  those  who  only  theorize.  Aside  from  the 
experience  at  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York,  the  success  of 
the  experiment  at  University  College,  London,  is  a  sufiicient 
answer  to  the  objection  that,  even  if  expedient  in  small  towns, 
co-education  would  be  unwise  in  a  great  city. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  Sage  College 
for  Women  in  1872,  as  a  part  of  Cornell  University,  the  sub- 
ject of  co-education  in  universities  received  much  careful  at- 
tention and  was  prominently  brought  before  the  public  mind. 
The  possible  dangers  to_be  encountered  were  discussed  from  a 


pliysiological  standpoint  by  the  late  Dr.  Edward  H.  Clarke,  of 
Boston,  in  two  small  volumes,  "  Sex  in  Education"  and  "  The 
Building  of  a  Brain,"  issued  respectively  in  1873  and  18Y4. 
Many  replies  to  the  former  were  called  forth,  some  of  which 
are  embodied  in  a  volume  on  "  The  Education  of  American 
Girls,"  edited  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett.  While  in  fact  the 
most  popular  objections  to  co-education  are  based  upon  social 
and  utilitarian  grounds,  the  physiological  argument  is  that 
which  is  really  of  most  permanent  importance.  Eor  its  settle- 
ment an  extended  induction  is  necessary,  including  the  experi- 
ence of  many  institutions  and  covering  a  number  of  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1882  the  following  series  of  questions  was 
sent  to  the  presidents  of  several  American  Universities  in 
which  co-education  is  practiced.  They  were  prepared  by 
a  lady  who  had  successfully  completed  the  studies  of  the 
Classical  Tripos  at  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  England,  and 
whose  interest  was  enlisted  in  behalf  of  higher  education  for 
women  at  her  home  in  ISTew  York : 

Questions. 

1.  Total  number  of  students. 

2.  Total  number  of  female  students. 

3.  Number  of  years  that  co-education  has  been  practiced  in 
the  University. 

4.  I^umber  of  male  graduates  during  this  period. 

5.  Number  of  female  graduates  during  this  period. 

6.  Average  age'of  admission  of  male  students. 

7.  Average  age  of  admission  of  female  students. 

8.  The  effect  of  co-education. 

(a)  Upon  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  University  ; 
(h)  Upon  the  manners  and  morals  of  both  sexes ; 
(c)  Upon  the  health  of  women  students. 

9.  Has  co-education  affected  the  University  unfavorably? 
(a)  By  deterring  young  men  from  entering ;  - 

{h)  By  lessening  "  college  feeling,"  i.  e.,  the  esprit  de 
corps,  among  students. 

10.  Have  the  women  students,  as  a  body,  shown  any  strong 
mental  bias,  or  any  peculiar  preference  for  or  proficiency  in 
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given  branches  of  study  ?  Has  experience  at  all  confirmed  the 
popular  hypothesis  that  sex  affects  the  mental  as  well  as  the 
physical  organization,  i.  e.,  that  there  is  a  feminine  quality  of 
intellect  ? 

11.  How  do  the  women  students  live?  Does  the  Univers- 
ity provide  lodgings  for  its  students  ?  If  so,  do  the  men  and 
women  lodge  in  the  same  building?  Do  they  mingle  without 
restraint  at  meal  times  and  in  the  hours  of  recreation  ? 

To  these  questions  the  following  replies  were  received : 


From  President  Andrew  D.  White,  of  Cornell  University : 

1.  The  total  number  of  students  registered  during  the  cur- 
rent year  is  384. 

2.  The  total  number  of  lady  students  registered  during  the 
current  year  is  61. 

3.  Co-education  has  been  practiced  in  the  University  ten 
years  (1872-1882). 

4.  The  number  of  male  graduates  during  this  period  is  579. 

5.  The  number  of  female  graduates  during  this  period  is 
68. 

6.  The  average  age  of  admission  of  male  students  is  18 
years  8  months. 

7.  The  average  of  admission  of  female  students  is  19  years 
3  months. 

8.  The  women  students  live  either  in  the  building  provided 
for  them  by  the  University,  the  Sage  College  for  women,  or 
in  private  families.  Since  its  erection,  a  majority  have  always 
chosen  to  occupy  Sage  College.  These  board  at  the  common 
table,  to  which  several  of  the  professors,  with  their  wives,  and 
a  few  of  the  male  students,  are  also  admitted.  Of  those  out- 
side of  Sage  College,  a  very  few  have  boarded  themselves, 
wholly  or  in  part ;  and  in  a  still  smaller  number  of  cases,  a 
brother  and  a  sister  have  come  to  the  University  together  and 
have  attempted  to  keep  house  on  a  very  small  scale. 

The  University  provides  no  lodgings  for  its  students,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Sage  College  for  Women  already  men- 


tioned,  which  has  been  erected,  equipped,  and  endowed  for 
the  use  of  ladj  students  at  an  expense  of  $300,000,  through 
the  beneficence  of  Hon.  Henry  W.  Sage. 

There  are  no  lodgings  for  men  at  Sage  College,  and  gentle- 
men are  admitted  only  to  the  dining-room,  parlors,  etc.,  on  the 
ground  floor. 

They  mingle  very  little.  As  above  stated,  a  fev\^  male  stu- 
dents are  admitted  to  the  dining-room  of  Sage  College. 

9.  (a)  If  co-education  has  affected  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship at  all,  it  has  improved  it. 

{h)  Both  manners  and  morals  are  improved  thereby.  The 
language  that  so  often  disgraces  places  where  young  men  are 
congregated  together  becomes  impossible  when  lady  students 
are  present. 

(c)  On  the  whole,  the  effect  upon  the  health  of  women  has 
been  favorable.  The  thoroughly  educated  woman  obtains 
knowledge  which  enables  her  to  preserve  her  health.  Her 
education  renders  her  less  likely  to  ruin  her  health  by  a  merely 
aimless,  frivolous  life. 

10.  {a)  A  certain  number,  doubtless,  of  the  more  thought- 
less, aimless  kind,  of  young  men  have  been  deterred  from  com- 
ing here ;  but  we  consider  that  no  disadvantage.  On  the 
better  and  more  devoted  sort  of  young  men,  if  it  has  had  any 
influence  at  all,  it  has  been  to  increase  their  respect  for  the 
institution  and  to  lead  them  to  recommend  its  courses  of  in- 
struction to  their  friends. 

(h)  Not  in  the  least  degree.  There  are  many  evidences 
that  love  for  their  Alma  Mater  has  steadily  increased  with  our 
students. 

11.  Our  experience  here  seems  to  show  that  a  considerable 
number  of  thoughtful  women,  especially  those  intending  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  instruction,  take  with  ad- 
vantage the  same  studies  which  are  given  to  young  men. 
They  seem  to  require  the  same  food  for  the  mind,  just  as  they 
require  the  same  food  for  the  body.  There  is  no  rule  as  to 
the  studies  which  lady  students  prefer.  The  student  of  this 
institution  who  took  the  Greek  prize  at  the  first  inter-collegiate 
competition  was  a  young  woman.   We  have  had  excellent  class- 


ical  and  mathematical  scholars,  as  well  as  some  who  have  shown 
great  proficiency  in  natural  history. 

For  my  f urtlier  views,  which  are  the  result  of  careful  study 
and  thought  here  and  elsewhere,  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
my  report  to  our  body  of  Trustees  (1872). 

I  may  add  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  separate  building 
for  lady  students,  unless  circumstances  absolutely  require  it, 
as,  for  example,  where  the  town  is  so  far  from  the  University 
buildings  that  the  lady  students  would  be  subjected  to  great 
inconvenience.  Even  if  ladies  are  not  admitted  to  recitation- 
rooms  and  laboratories,  as  I  think  they  ought  to  be,  and  would 
be  with  advantage  to  any  institution,  no  reason  has  ever  been 
found  why  they  should  not  be  admitted  to  lecture-rooms. 

This  has  been  done  at  a  large  number  of  our  oldest  and 
most  conservative  colleges,  which  are  supposed  to  be  thus  far 
hostile  to  the  education  of  men  and  women  together. 

II. 

From  Prof.  John  Le  Conte,  M.D.,  late  President  of  the 
University  of  California : 

1.  Total  number  of  students  in  attendance,  223. 

2.  Total  number  of  female  students  in  attendance,  52. 

3.  Number  of  years  that  co-education  has  been  practiced,  12. 

4.  Number  of  male  graduates  in  this  period,  246. 

5.  Number  of  female  graduates  in  this  period,  27. 

6.  Average  age  of  admission  of  male  students,  about  18- 
years. 

7.  Average  age  of  admission  of  female  students,  about  18- 


years. 


E£Pect  of  co-education. 

ia)  I  do  not  think  it  has  had  any  perceptible  effect 
upon  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  University.' 

(b)  I  think  it  has  improved  the  manners  and  morals 
of  both  sexes.  Under  our  arrangements  the  young 
men  and  women  are  not  necessarily  thrown  together 
except  in  the  class-room ;  here  each  sex  is  a  re- 
straint npon  the  other,  and  the  association  has  a 
good  effect  in  manners  and  decorunu 


(o)  In  the  limited  number  of  cases  in  whicli  the  young- 
women  have  come  into  sharp  competition  with  the 
young  men  for  the  highest  honors,  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  every  case  the  health  of  the  female  com- 
petitor has  given  way  more  or  less  completely  during 
the  last,  or  senior  year.  In  such  cases  the  superior- 
physique  of  the  male  seems  to  have  a  perceptible 
effect.  It  is  true  our  experience  has  not  furnished 
many  cases  of  this  kind  ;  perhaps  not  sufficient  to 
furnish  the  basis  of  a  fair  induction.  Nevertheless, 
every  one  of  the  cases,  three  or  four  in  number^ 
point  to  the  conclusion  just  indicated. 

9.  Kot  that  can  be  observed. 

(a)  By  no  means. 

{h)  ISTot  traceable  to  this  cause.  "With  us,  as  our  stu- 
dents do  not  live  in  dormitories,  the  "  college  feel- 
ing "  may  not  be  so  strong  as  it  is  in  some  institu- 
tions. 

10.  I  think  the  young  women  show  a  preference  for  and 
attain  a  greater  proliciency  in  the  classical  and  literary  branches 
of  study.  With  a  few  exceptions  they  seem  to  have  an  aver- 
sion to  the  mathematical  studies,  and  to  those  branches  of  exact 
science  which  involves  the  application  of  mathematics.  This 
is  true  not  only  in  relation  to  the  higher  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, but  likewise  in  relation  to  the  elementary  mathematics 
(algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry)  required  in  the  classical 
and  literary  courses.  Our  experience  here  seems  to  me  to 
fortify  the  a  priori  deduction  that  the  physical  organization 
of  the  female  has  a  reflex  influence  on  the  intellectual  mani- 
festations of  the  sex. 

11.  We  have  no  dormitories ;  our  students  of  both  sexes 
live  in  private  families,  about  one-third  of  them  in  the  village- 
of  Berkeley,  one-third  in  Oakland,  and  one-third  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Many  of  them  live  with  their  parents  or  relativjes.  We 
have  one  young  women's  "  club-house,"  on  the  grounds  of  the 
University,  which  is  rented  by  a  club  of  from  seven  to  ten 
young  women,  who  provide  themselves  and  thus  endeavor  to 
live  more   economically.      No  such   club-houses   are  allowed. 
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young  men.  There  is  comparatively  little  mingling  of  the 
sexes  during  recreation  hours.  We  have  a  gymnasium  ;  hut 
separate  hours  are  set  apart  for  the  young  women.  The  two 
sexes  meet  on  the  grounds,  in  the  library,  and  of  course  in  the 
class-room.  Many  of  the  young  w^omen  never  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  their  male  classmates.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  very  strong  proclivity  to  love-affairs ;  the  im- 
agination is  not  stimulated  by  class  exercises.  There  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  some  friendships  between  the  sexes  in  col- 
lege, which  have  subsequently  ripened  into  marriage.  But  we 
have  no  case  in  which  this  took  place  during  the  student-life. 

My  experience  and  observation  embrace  the  whole  life  of 
the  University,  from  its  organization  in  September,  1869. 

III. 

Prom   President   James   B.  Angell,  of   the   University  of 
Michigan  : 

As  we  have  had,  during  the  twelve  years,  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  admission  of  women,  from  1100  to  1534  stu- 
dents (the  number  the  present  year),  and  something  over  300 
graduates  yearly,  I  will  ask  you  to  excuse  me  from  answer- 
ing questions  4  to  7.     We  have  not  collected  the  data. 

1.  The  total  number  of  students  this  year  is  1534. 

2.  Of  these  the  women  number  184. 

3.  Women  were  first  admitted  in  1870. 

7.  I  have  the  age  of  the  women  on  admission  averaged  for 
only  two  years,  1879  and  1882  : 

1879.  1882. 

Department  of  Literature,  Science  and  Arts 21  21  j\ 

Medical  Department 27i  24| 

Homceoi'athic  Medical  Department 261  29 

Pharmacy 22|  20f 

Dental 32i  26^ 

Law 27  27i 

8.  The  women,  like  the  men,  live  in  private  families. 

We  provide  no  dormitories.  We  take  pains  to  assist  the 
women,  when  they  come,  in  providing  suitable  homes.  It 
may  and  does  happen  in  some  cases  that  they  have  rooms  in 
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the  same  house  and  take  their  meals  at  the  same  table  with 
male  students.  We  liave  no  rules  prescribing  their  conduct  in 
the  hours  of  recreation,  save  the  general  rule  that  their  con- 
duct shall  everywhere  be  such  as  is  becommg. 

9.  (a)  I  can  hardly  say  that  co-education  has  produced  any 
effect  upon  the  scholarship  of  the  University. 

(h)  The  presence  of  women  in  the  college  halls  has  doubt- 
less been  conducive  to  quiet  and  order  in  the  buildings,  be- 
cause the  men  in  the  presence  of  women  exercise  the  courtesies 
shown  in  this  country  by  all  well-bred  men  to  the  other  sex. 

(a)  I  was  originally  very  solicitous  in  respect  to  the  effect 
of  college  life  on  the  health  of  young  women.  Now  and  then 
a  woman  has  been  admitted  who  was  not  in  the  proper  physical 
condition  to  go  on  with  college  work.  But  our  experience 
has  brought  us  to  the  conclusion  that  a  woman  who  is  in  good 
health  on  beginning  her  course,  and  who  exercises  a  fair  degree 
of  prudence,  can  perform  her  allotted  task  without  harm.  In- 
deed, the  regularity  and  pleasant  excitement  of  the  life  proves 
conducive  to  health,  and  most  women  are  more  vigorous  at  their 
graduation  than  on  their  admission.  The  demands  made  on 
the  strength  of  young  women  by  college  work  are  certainly 
not  so  great  as  those  made  by  "  society"  on  many  a  woman.  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  equal  number  of  young 
in  better  health  than  the  female  students  of  the  University. 

10.  {a)  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  any  young  men 
have  been  deterred  from  coming  here  by  the  fact  that  women 
are  admitted.  I  think  it  may  have  been  true  at  the  outset, 
though  I  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  any  such  case.  I 
doubt  if  at  this  time  any  stay  away  on  that  account. 

(J)  The  presence  of  women  has  not  lessened  "  college  feel- 
ing''  or  esprit  de  corps,  if  we  use  those  terms  in  their  worthy 
sense. 

11.  We  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  the  women  have 
not  shown  more  than  men  a  gift  for  any  special  bi;anch  of 
study.  Some  have  excelled  in  every  branch,  in  the  most  ab- 
stract and  difficult  studies  as  well  as  in  those  which  tax  the 
mind  less.  They  have  shown  the  same  diversity  as  the  men. 
Possibly  one  exception  can  be  named.     In  our  mode  of  con- 
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ducting  certain  advanced  studies  in  history  and  literature^ 
students  are  called  on  to  make  prolonged  statements  or  take 
part  in  extemporaneous  discussions.  In  these  exercises  I  be- 
lieve the  men  show  more  facility  than  the  women. 

lY. 

From  President  John  W.  Beach,  of  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletow^n,  Conn. : 

It  is  eight  years  since  young  ladies  were  first  admitted  to 
equal  privileges  with  young  men  in  this  College.  But  during 
this  period  we  have  had  but  few  lady  students  and  but  eight 
lady  graduates.  Dui'ing  the  same  period  we  have  graduated 
about  300  young  men. 

At  present  we  have  in  College  184  students ;  of  these  14 
are  ladies.  This  is  the  largest  number  of  young  ladies  that  we 
have  ever  had.  But  the  number  and  the  per  cent.,  I  think, 
are  too  small  from  which  to  make  any  very  satisfactory  gener- 
alizations. 

A  stranger  visiting  us  would  hardly  observe  or  learn  that 
we  have  anything  but  a  young  men's  college.  A  few  ladies  in 
the  chapel,  here  and  there  a  few  in  recitations,  could  very 
easily  be  taken  for  persons  accidentally  present.  The  whole 
spirit  of  the  college  is  very  much  the  same  as  if  no  young 
ladies  were  here.  They  of  course  are  treated  with  a  very  re- 
spectful politeness.  They  are  welcomed  to  their  privileges  in 
the  college  as  heartily  as  if  they  were  young  men.  There  is- 
not  the  slightest  prejudice  against  their  presence.  They  come 
and  go  about  their  college  work  Math  as  much  freedom  and 
liberty  as  if  they  were  in  a  young  ladies'  college.  But,  as  I 
have  stated,  their  number  is  and  has  been  too  small  to  make 
any  other  facts  than  I  have  just  adverted  to  of  much  worth  in 
noting  the  workings  of  co-education. 

The  average  age  of  our  young  men  on  entering  college  is  a 
fraction  over  20  years ;  that  of  the  young  women  a  fraction 
under  19. 

The  young  ladies  do  not  room  in  the  University  lodgings. 
They  take  rooms  in  private  families  as  they  find  these  con- 
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venient  to  the  college.  There  is  no  restraint  put  upon  the 
freedom  of  association.  In  eight  years  we  have  seen  no  cause 
for  imposing  any. 

Our  young  ladies  are  good  scholars  ;  generally  exceptionally 
good.  In  several  instances  they  have  been  in  the  very  front 
of  their  classes.  Our  course  is  a  severe  one,  but  they  endure 
their  work  well.  They  are  rarely  ever  on  the  sick  list.  I 
think  in  this  respect  they  do  much  better  than  the  young  men. 
The  more  careful  habits  of  their  sex  protect  them  against 
much  of  the  carelessness  of  college  life,  and  so  against  many 
causes  of  the  indispositions  under  which  the  young  men  are 
often  complaining.  Fortified  as  they  are  by  the  proprieties  of 
their  sex,  from  which  they  will  not  and  cannot  well  break 
away,  they  ought  to  be,  in  college  and  I  think  will  be  found 
to  be,  the  hardier  sex ;  with  their  habits  they  do  not  need  the 
strength  that  the  ordinary  collegian  does.  They  are  forbidden 
to  waste  in  the  degree  to  which  he  will,  and  so  for  proper  col- 
lege work  have  all  the  strength  that  he  has,  and  according  to 
my  observation  even  more  than  he  has.  I  could  not  ask  for  a 
healthier  body  of  students  than  ours  would  be  if  only  the 
young  men  graded  in  health  with  the  young  women. 

As  to  any  deterioration  of  scholarship  resulting  from  co- 
education, we  here  know  and  think  of  no  such  effect.  The 
system  could  only  work  to  such  a  result  through  the  poor 
scholarship  of  the  young  ladies,  or  through  their  abuse  of  our 
elective  system.  It  is  supposable  that  the  young  ladies  might 
make  such  an  election  of  studies  as  would  in  its  measure  tone 
down  the  riffor  of  our  collesre  training.     But  as  a  fact  their 
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scholarship  in  what  they  undertake  has  always  been  high ;  and 
in  the  choice  of  their  electives  the  lady  students  that  have 
graduated  have  almost  without  exception  elected  the  severer 
studies — a  course  that  can  never  degrade  the  scholarship  of  a 
college. 

Nor  in  my  judgment  has  co-education  frightened  any 
students  from  us,  or  deterred  any  from  coming  to  us.  But 
here  it  must  be  stated  that  our  numbers  have  been  too  small  to 
test  fairly  any  such  tendency. 

The  college  to  all  appearance  and  in  all  its  feelings,  except 
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that  all  aversion  to  co-ediication  and  all  sensitiveness  about  it 
have  passed  by,  is  the  same  college  that  we  have  had  from  the 
beginning,  only  grown  better  by  higher  standards  of  scholar- 
ship and  better  equipments  with  which  to  realize  them.  These 
improvements  have  not  grown  out  of  co-education,  but  will 
certainly  take  no  harm  from  it. 

Tlie  number  of  our  lady  students  is  increasing  from  year 
to  year.  For  the  first  four  or  five  years  after  the  admission  of 
ladies  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  University  we  have  no  more 
than  one  or  two  in  a  class,  sometimes  none ;  now  we  are  having 
four  or  six  in  every  class  and  are  expecting  much  larger  num- 
bers. 


From  President  William  F.  "Warren,  of  Boston  University, 
Boston,  Mass. : 

1  and  2.  The  total  number  of  students  now  in  Boston 
University  is  545.  In  all  its  different  departments,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  young  women 
are  found.  Their  numbers  are  as  follows :  In  the  School  of  all 
Sciences  (or  post  graduate  academic  department),  6  ;  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  (undergraduate  academic  department),  41 ; 
in  the  College  of  Music,  15;  in  the  School  of  Theology,  4 ;  in 
the  School  of  Law,  1 ;  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  51.  Total 
in  all  departments,  llY — or  21  per  cent,  of  the  total  student 
membership  of  the  University.  In  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  or  department  in  which  your  Association  is  particularly 
interested,  the  female  students  constitute  42  per  cent.,  or  almost 
one-half  of  the  whole  number. 

3.  Co-education  has  been  practiced  from  the  beginning 
in  all  departments  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  therefore, 
since  1873  when  its  first  class  was  admitted. 

The  University  counts  it  an  honor  to  have  been  the  first  in 
the  world  to  organize  from  the  start  and  throughout  without  a 
single  discrimination  on  the  ground  of  sex.  No  year  has 
elapsed  since  that  beginning  which  has  not  brought  fresh  evi- 
dence and  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course. 

4  and  5.  The  total  number  of  the   graduates  of  the  Uni 
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versity  is  already  1124.  The  five  classes  graduated  from  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  have  averaged  precisely  25  each.  The 
average  number  of  women  in  each  class  was  8f,  the  average 
number  of  men,  16|.  One  third,  therefore,  of  all  our  gradu- 
ates in  art  are  women. 

6  and  7.  The  average  of  our  first  four  classes  at  the 
time  of  admission  was  20  years  lacking  one  week.  That  of 
the  more  recent  classes  is  somewhat  lower,  the  present  Fresh- 
man class  averaging  about  18|-  years.  Its  youngest  member  is 
a  young  man,  but  generally  as  between  the  two  sexes  we 
think  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  age. 

8.  As  to  the  boarding  and  lodging  of  students  the  Uni- 
versity makes  no  provision,  and  has  had  no  occasion  to  assume 
any  responsibility.  Students  not  living  at  home  board  and 
room  wherever  they  or  their  natural  guardians  choose.  A 
local  society  of  ladies  interested  in  the  work  of  the  University, 
the  "  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of 
Women,"  has  this  year  appointed  a  committee  to  assist  any 
young  women  who,  coming  to  the  city  as  strangers,  may  desire 
advice  in  the  selection  of  rooms,  etc.  With  all  the  freedom  of 
the  past  in  this  respect  no  instance  of  improper  association  of 
the  sexes  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities. 

9.  The  presence  of  female  students  has  in  no  case  de- 
pressed the  standard  of  scholarship  in  any  department  of  the 
University.  Much  of  the  time  since  the  opening  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  for  the  sake  of  restricting  the  size  of  our  classes, 
the  standard  of  requirements  for  admission  has  been  higher 
than  in  any  other  American  college.  Meanwhile  no  young 
woman  candidate  has  ever  failed  to  pass  the  entrance  examina- 
tion, and  no  female  student  has  ever  had  to  take  a  second 
"pass  examination"  by  reason  of  failure  in  the  first. 

With  respect  to  the  refining  and  elevating  effect  of  the 
collegiate  association  of  the  sexes,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me 
to  express  my  full  convictions  without  apparent  extravagance. 
If  ever  college  manners  and  morals  are  reformed  it  will  be  by 
abolishing  the  unnatural  sex-isolation  out  of  which  an  unnatural 
academic  life  has  grown. 

To  the  question  as  to  health  a  brief  answer  may  be  given, 
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since  I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  in  the  nine  years  in 
which  a  young  woman  has  been  broken  down  or  even  set  back 
in  her  course  in  consequence  of  over-exertion  in  the  effort  to 
master  the  curriculum.  I  attribute  this  result  very  largely  to 
the  exemption  of  our  young  women  from  the  unendurable 
nervous  strain  and  restriction  of  personal  freedom  experienced 
in  all  great  boarding  schools  and  colleges. 

10.  You  ask,  "  Has  co-education  affected  the  University 
unfavorably  by  deterring  young  men  from  entering,  or  by  les- 
sening the  '  college  feeling '  esprit  de  corps,''''  etc.  As  we  have 
never  tried  any  other  system  of  course  we  cannot  positively 
say  what  would  have  been  the  attendance  or  i\\e  esprit  de  corps 
had  the  University  admitted  only  young  men.  This,  however, 
seems  certain,  namely,  that  the  young  men  who  have  attended 
the  college  have  enjoyed  the  social  life  it  affords,  and  have 
shown  no  regret  to  miss  that  esprit  de  corps  which  in  so  many 
places  makes  the  night  hideous  with  rutlianism  and  debauch. 

11.  To  your  final  question  I  would  reply,  that  with  us  the 
young  women  have  not  "  as  a  body  shown  any  peculiar  prefer- 
ence for  or  proficiency  in  given  branches  of  study."  Of  course 
here,  as  every whei-e,  young  women  are  young  women  and 
young  men  are  young  men  ;  of  course  there  are  differences  of 
taste  and  aptitude,  but  these  are  imperceptible  when  it  comes 
to  the  solution  of  an  equation,  or  to  a  correct  description  of  an 
Horatian  metre.  In  no  department  of  study  are  those  who 
•excel  of  one  sex.  In  the  elective  studies,  difficult  or  easy,  no 
one  can  foretell  Math  any  certainty  whether  males  or  females 
will  constitute  the  majority  of  the  class. 

On  this,  as  on  several  of  the  other  points,  we  cannot  give 
jou  all  the  details  which  we  should  have  been  able  to  do  had 
we  been  accustomed  to  treat  our  mule  and  female  students  as 
classes  distinct  in  character  or  destination.  This  we  have  alwa3's 
earefully  avoided.  We  do  not  recognize  our  young  men  as 
joung  men  or  our  young  women  as  young  women ;  we  deal 
with  them  only  as  persons — as  individual  students.  We  never 
sum  up  comparative  statements  of  standing  even  for  faculty 
use.  No  such  comparison  has  ever  been  made.  We  do  not 
believe  it  wise.     We  do  not  even  catalogue  the  sexes  separately, 
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as  you  will  see  by  the  Year  Book.  At  cliapel  service  and  in 
recitation  they  are  sepai'ately  seated,  and  they  have,  of  course, 
separate  waiting-rooms,  but  this  is  about  the  only  recognition 
of  any  distinction  between  them.  Under  such  circumstances 
none  of  tlie  evils  of  sex-emulation  or  sex-antagonism,  anticipated 
by  theorists,  have  ever  shown  themselves. 

YI. 

From  President  James  H.  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin  College, 
were  received  several  printed  documents,  which  would  occupy 
too  much  space  to  reprint  in  the  present  connection.  His  tes- 
timony corroborates  that  of  the  Presidents  already  quoted,  so 
far  as  these  agree  among  themselves.  He  finds  that  the  health 
of  women  students  is,  and  has  alwaj^s  been,  quite  as  good  as 
that  of  the  other  sex.  The  experience  of  Oberlin  College  is 
specially  valuable  because  here  it  is  that  the  experiment  of  co- 
education has  been  tried  on  the  largest  scale  and.  through  the 
greatest  number  of  years.  During  the  scholastic  year  just 
ended  its  roll  included.  641  men  and  684  women,  making  a 
total  of  1325  students.  Of  these  640  belonged  to  the  prepara- 
tory department,  41  to  the  theological  department,  and  254  to 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  alone,  leaving  390  students  in  the 
college  proper,  of  whom  167  were  men  and  223  women.  The 
percentage  of  women  is  thus  far  in  excess  of  that  afforded  by 
aiiy  other  similar  institution.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  co- 
education has  been  practiced  here  for  nearly  half  a  century,  so 
that  the  effect  of  novelty  and  local  prejudice  has  long  passed 
away  ;  we  find  conditions  thus  peculiarly  favorable  for  ascer- 
taining not  only  the  effect  of  co-education  upon  student-life, 
but  also  the  average  character  of  the  studies  that  mark  the  dif- 
ference in  mental  tendencies  between  the  two  sexes  when  large 
numbers  are  compared.  In  rnost  of  the  higher  institutions  into 
which  women  have  been  admitted  along  with  men,  their  num- 
ber is  relatively  small,  and  none  present  themselves  but  those 
who  are  more  ambitious  and  active  than  average.  In  those 
cases  where  they  have  broken  down  under  the  strain,  as  cited 
bv  Dr.  Le  Conte,  it  has  usually  been  found  that  some  unneces- 
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sary  violation  of  tlie  laws  of  health  has  preceded,  and  the  same 
result  may  equally  follow  any  other  species  of  intemperancCj 
such  as  too  great  devotion  to  dancing.  It  will  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  testimony  of  President  "White,  and  others,  is 
that  the  women  have  stood  the  strain  quite  satisfactorily,  and 
Dr.  Le  Conte  gives  the  qualifying  remark  that  the  number  of 
cases  which  had  come  undei-  his  eye  was  "  perhaps  not  sufficient 
to  furnish  the  basis  of  a  fair  induction."  "We  may  grant, 
however,  that  the  anxiety  of  competition  exerts  a  more  injuri- 
ous effect  upon  the  feminine  nervous  system  than  upon  that  of 
the  opposite  sex,  as  exhibited  on  comparison  of  the  two  sexes 
when  a  dreaded  written  examination  is  to  be  endured  for  the 
first  time.  Young  w^omen  are  usually  more  anxious,  more 
willing  to  strain  every  nerve  for  the  attainment  of  a  high  mark, 
more  acutely  sensitive  to  the  mortification  attendant  upon 
failure  in  the  effort  to  win  a  prize  or  secure  a  specific  rank. 
There  is  need  for  caution  in  the  application  of  the  marking 
system,  culminating,  as  this  does,  in  competitive  examinations. 
It  is  educational  machinery  that  carries  some  serious  evils  along 
with  advantages  that  make  it  almost,  if  not  quite,  indispensable 
in  practice.  But  even  such  excitants  as  written  examinations 
lose  much  of  their  injurious  effect  upon  the  nerves,  if  the  stu- 
dent is  made  to  stand  such  tests  with  frequency,  so  that  famili- 
arity divests  them  of  their  terrors  and  brings  home  their  true 
object,  as  tests  of  solid  acquisition  rather  than  mere  compe- 
tition in  memory.  In  regard  to  Oberlin  College  we  find  the 
statement  that  "  there  is  no  effort  made  to  excite  an  unhealthful 
emulation.  Prizes  ai-e  never  offered,  and  ranking  of  classes  is 
unknown."  The  most  healthful  stimulus  to  study  is  the  enjoy- 
ment of  work  properly  suited  to  the  student's  native  aptitudes, 
and  hence  successfully  done.  Under  such  a  stimulus  no  danger 
to  health  may  be  feared  for  either  sex.  The  consideration 
of  woman's  more  delicate  nervous  organization  is  of  far  more 
weight  as  an  argument  against  the  various  modes  of  social  dis- 
sipation in  fashionable  society  than  against  any  course  of  uni- 
versity study  that  any  woman  may  elect,  even  if  this  imply 
repeated  written  examinations.  If  the  laws  of  hygiene  are 
violoted  by  a  few  women  in  universities  and  by  a  multitude  of 
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them  in  society,  it  is  scarcely  more  logical  to  forbid  their 
entrance  into  the  former  than  to  banish  them  from  the  latter. 
In  both  the  collegiate  and  tlie  preparatory  departments  of 
Oberlin  the  student  has  the  option  between  two  courses,  the 
classical  and  the  literary.  In  the  former  are  included  such  studies 
as  Greek,  Latin,  higher  mathematics  and  several  branches  of 
physical  science.  In  the  literary  course  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics is  very  limited,  Greek  has  no  place,  but  more  attention 
is  given  to  history,  literature,  and  modern  linguistics.  The 
relative  number  of  each  sex  in  each  course  during  the  past  year 
is  given  in  the  following  table  : 

Men.  Women. 

Classical  course 145  47  )     r>  t^     •  <- 

Literary  course 3  134  f    Collegiate 

Id  select  studies 20  42  j  department. 

Classical  course  251  18  }  Preparatory- 
Literary  course 139  232  f  Department. 

Theological  course 41  0 

Musical  course 75  312 

Out  of  38Y  students  in  music,  133  were  at  the  same  time 
pursuing  other  studies.  In  the  Collegiate  Department  the  dis- 
tinction made  by  the  respective  sexes  in  the  selection  of  studies 
is  very  striking,  the  severer  course  being  taken  much  more 
generally  by  men  than  women.  In  accounting  for  this  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  influence  of  already  established  cus- 
tom, which  makes  it  conventionally  much  less  important  for  a 
woman  to  master  certain  ones  of  the  studies  included  in  the 
classical  course.  Nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  the  proficiency 
displayed  by  individuals,  the  choice  exhibited  by  such  large 
masses  rather  tends  to  confirm  the  impression  conveyed  by  Dr. 
Le  Conte,  that  "  the  physical  organization  of  the  female  has  a 
reflex  influence  on  the  intellectual  manifestations  of  the  sex." 
On  the  other  hand,  men  have  often  been  found  with  pronounced 
literary  tastes,  but  with  such  inaptitude  for  mathematical  rea- 
soning that  the  mastery  of  elementary  algebra  was  to  them  an 
impossibility. 

Such  statistics  as  those  just  given  do  not  in  the  least  dis- 
prove the  advisability  of  extending  the  advantages  of  univer- 
sity education  to  women ;  but  they  add  force  to  the  popular 
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demand  for  more  liberty  of  election  in  study  than  is  afforded  in 
many  colleges.  To  require  botli  Greek  and  Latin,  without  any 
alternative  choice,  for  admission  to  college,  is  a  hardship  to 
young  men  no  less  tlian  to  young  women.  To  adhere  rigidly  to 
an  effete  curriculum,  devoid  of  elasticity,  is  to  make  certain  the 
loss  of  many  students.  Self-interest,  independently  of  other  con- 
siderations, has  necessitated  greater  variety  in  some  of  our  best 
institutions,  and  thus  brought  into  existence  the  only  condi- 
tions under  which  the  admission  of  women  can  ever  be  urgently 
asked.  These  colleges  will  be  compelled,  sooner  or  later,  to 
meet  the  logical  outcome  of  their  own  adaptation  to  the  spirit 
of  progress.  To  recoil  is  impossible;  to  stand  still  is  useless  ; 
to  advance  is  to  meet  new  demands,  the  possibility  of  which 
was  never  even  conceived  by  the  Fathers  who  lived  a  few  gen- 
erations ago  and  gave  their  funds  for  the  endowment  of  higher 
education.  With  the  advance  of  civilization,  the  struggle  for 
existence  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  com- 
fort becomes  sharper.  Aside  from  the  right  of  every  human 
being  to  the  full  exercise  of  liis  or  her  own  powers,  so  far  as 
this  can  be  done  without  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  others, 
one  of  the  most  important  social  questions  of  our  time  is  that 
of  providing  employment  for  the  large  number  of  women  who 
from  either  choice  or  necessity  do  not  marry,  and  whose  sphere 
therefore  cannot  be  limited  to  what  is  conventionally  assumed 
to  be  the  only  one  proper  to  women,  the  care  of  the  household, 
the  nurture  of  children  and  the  adornment  of  society.  Even 
assuming  the  certainty  of  marriage,  and  of  a  competency  in 
life,  no  unnecessary  barrier  should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
those  whose  tastes  and  native  ability  cause  them  to  desire  any 
special  kind  of  culture,  however  abstruse.  If  they  are  fit  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  universities  alone 
can  afford,  their  future  usefulness  to  society  cannot  be  dimin- 
ished, but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  greatly  increased  by  allow- 
ing them  to  judge  their  own  interests  and  to  act  accordingly. 

The  development  of  the  Harvard  Annex  may  be  briefly 
given  in  the  words  of  one  of  its  warm  supporters,  Mrs.  Louis 
Agassiz,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  fo' 
promoting  the  Higher  Education  of  Women  : 
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"  The  origin  of  the  Annex  was  very  simple  and  unpremedi- 
tated; indeed,  almost  accidental. 

"  One  or  two  young  women  were  picking  up  crumbs  of  know- 
ledge here  by  taking  private  lessons  from  certain  college  pro- 
fessors. They  were  so  bright  and  eager  to  learn  that  it  was 
thought  worth  while  to  offer  the  same  or  greater  advantages  to 
a  larger  number.  The  professors  of  Harvard,  almost  without 
exception,  favored  the  plan,  and  to  their  cordial  co-operation 
we  owe  such  success  as  we  have  had.  The  question  of  co-edu- 
cation has  never  been  raised  among  us,  nor  have  we  been 
recognized  by  the  University  proper,  though  our  instruction 
has  been  given  by  the  same  corps  of  teachers,  and  our  curricu- 
lum, as  far  as  it  goes,  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  Harvard 
students." 

The  number  of  the'students  in  the  Annex  thus  far  has  not 
exceeded  a  few  dozen,  and  their  presence  has  involved  no  in- 
convenience to  the  University  in  any  particular.  Mrs.  Agassiz 
adds  that  "  the  presence  of  our  students  here  has  never  excited 
unpleasant  comment,  nor  has  anything  in  their  deportment 
ever  invited  observation.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  women  who 
have  been  or  who  intend  to  be  teachers,  and  for  whom  not  only 
the  quality  but  the  prestige  of  a  college  education  may  be  of 
value  with  reference  to  their  future  career,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  women  of  studious  tastes  who  wish  for  their  own  pleasure 
to  continue  their  work  under  direction  beyond  the  ordinary 
school  limit." 

The  University  of  London,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  was  established  in  1828  by  those  who  objected  to 
the  theological  tests  imposed  upon  candidates  for  degrees  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Prominent  among  its  founders  were 
the  statesmen  Henry  Brougham  and  John  Russell,  the  historian 
George  Grote,  the  poet  Thomas  Campbell,  and  Sir  I.  S.  Gold- 
smid..  They  were  strongly  opposed  in  this  effort  for  liberty  of 
conscience  in  education.  From  1831  to  1834  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  a  charter  of  incorporation  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
junction, served  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
to  restrain  the  proposed  university  from  granting  degrees. 
Meanwhile  a  new  institution.  King's  College,  had  sprung  up  in 
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London.  This,  although  a  church  institution,  lent  its  aid  in 
winning  for  the  first  time  a  national  assertion  of  the  duty  of 
throwing  open  to  all  the  highest  education. 

After  much  negotiation  two  charters  were  granted  instead 
of  one,  and  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  was  separated 
from  the  teaching  power  of  the  two  colleges,  which  formed  the 
new  university.  In  1836  the  older  of  these  consented  to  a 
change  of  name.  It  then  became  University  College,  London, 
and  transferred  its  claim  to  confer  degress  to  a  separate  insti- 
tution, which  should  examine  but  not  teach,  thenceforth  to  be 
called  "  The  University  of  London." 

Although  liberality  was  the  watchword  in  the  development 
of  University  College,  it  was  not  until  1869  that  any  steps 
were  taken  with  a  view  to  offering  its  advantages  to  young 
women.  In  that  year  its  constitution  was  so  amended  as  to 
avoid  the  restriction  of  its  sphere  of  labor  to  young  men. 
During  the  previous  year  a  movement  had  begun  in  the  North 
for  the  higher  education  of  women.  The  adoption  of  the  same 
policy,  but  with  even  better  results,  in  London,  can  best  be 
given  in  the  words  of  the  well-known  writer.  Professor  Henry 
Morley,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws  for  the  session 
of  1878-Y9  in  University  College  : 

"  Members  of  the  Universities  were  engaged  as  teachers  to 
classes  of  ladies  in  several  towns  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
In  the  same  year  (1868),  as  part  of  the  same  movement,  an  Edin- 
burgh Ladies'  Association  was  formed  in  connection  with  the 
University  there,  and  two  courses  of  lectures  were  delivered, 
one  in  literature,  one  in  science.  This  led  directly  to  the  form- 
ing of  a  London  association  with  like  objects,  which  looked  to 
professors  of  this  College  to  do  what  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  were  doing  in  the  Korth.  More  than  assent 
was  given.  Many  here  felt  that  the  time  would  come,  and 
with  right  help  would  not  be  long  in  coming,  when  the  woman's 
right  to  free  and  thorough  training  of  the  mind  would  be  as 
obvious  as  the  man's.  The  point  reached  by  us  to-day  was  in 
our  minds  at  the  outset,  and  was  foreshadowed  by  the  closing 
words  of  the  first  prospectus  of  the  Ladies*  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, which  announced  only,  as  at  Edinburgh,  two  courses  of 
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lectures,  one  on  literature,  one  on  science,  at  the  Beethoven 
Rooms  in  Harley  Street.  The  movement  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  became  active  throughout  the  country.  The 
University  of  Cambridge  aided.  Public  opinion  was  duly  in- 
structed by  all  that  was  said  and  done.  In  1868  it  would  have 
seemed  unwise  to  attempt  to  form  a  ladies'  class  of  any  kind 
within  this  College.  From  two  courses  in  the  Beethoven 
Rooms  we  (and  here  '  we '  means  the  Ladies'  Association  before 
referred  to  and  several  professors  of  this  College,  who  were  act- 
ing in  cordial  co-operation  with  them)  advanced,  feeling  our 
way,  to  six  in  St.  George's  Hall,  still  with  success  ;  and  instead 
of  giving,  as  was  then  usual  in  ladies'  classes  all  over  the  coun- 
try, courses  of  one  lecture  a  week  for  eight  or  ten  weeks,  we 
usually  required  ladies  who  took  one  of  our  subjects  to  come 
twice  a  week,  and  not  to  flinch  from  courses  of  thirty-six  lec- 
tures. Meanwhile  there  had  been  advance  enough  in  public 
opinion  to  enable  us  to  suggest  that  for  convenience  of  access  to 
apparatus  necessary  for  experiments  certain  scientific  classes 
should  meet  in  the  College,  the  others  still  remaining  at  St. 
George's  Hall.  That  was  in  the  winter  session,  1869-70.  Next 
year  we  had  three  classes,  instead  of  two,  within  the  College, 
and  five  at  the  Hall  of  the  Quebec  Institute  in  Lower  Seymour 
Street.  In  the  following  year,  18T1-Y2,  encouraged  by  success 
and  the  continued  advance  of  liberal  opinion  in  the  matter  of 
the  education  of  women,  we  pushed  boldly  on,  with  the  consent 
of  the  council  of  the  College,  brought  all  the  classes  into  our 
own  lecture-rooms,  and  suddenly  increased  the  number  of  the 
subjects  taught  from  eight  to  twenty-one.  The  classes  having 
been  established  in  the  College,  not  as  a  part  of  the  College 
system,  but  as  an  experimental  work  in  which,  without  excep- 
tion, all  the  professors  of  the  faculties  of  arts  and  science  con- 
curred, and  attentively  watched  by  the  council,  the  rest  of  our 
work  was  comparatively  easy.  We  could  prove  that  what  had 
to  be  done  was  possible  by  doing  it.  .  .  .  The  advance  of 
public  opinion  to  which  we  have  endeavored  to  contribute  our 
full  share,  has  been,  year  by  year,  preparing  the  way  for  that 
which  we  now  do,  while,  year  by  year,  we  have  been  acquiring 
practical  experience  as  to  the  best  way  of  doing  it.     If  there  is 
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one  man  who  has  Iielped  more  than  any  other  to  the  success  of 
these  classes  it  is  their  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Eltham 
Mylne,  who  has  taken  minutest  care  to  secure  the  smooth  and 
efficient  working  of  their  whole  machmery.  From  time  to 
time,  by  the  opening  to  women  of  small  senior  classes  in  the 
College,  the  council  has  cautiously  varied  tlie  experiment,  and 
so  it  has  happened  that  now,  when  the  University  of  London, 
true  to  its  traditions  and  its  principle,  which  are  one  with  those 
of  this  College,  has  found  the  time  to  be  come  when  it  may 
offer  its  degrees  to  all,  ready  to  conquer  the  false  prejudices 
based  on  sex,  as  it  has  already  conquered  those  based  on  religion. 
University  College  is  at  once  prepared  to  take  action  with  it. 
In  the  faculties  of  which  the  session  is  now  being  opened,  we 
begin  our  second  lifty  years  as  we  began  our  first,  not  follow- 
ing, but  leading  the  liberal  thought  of  our  time,  and  with  a 
large,  bold  outlook  in  the  future. 

"  In  our  plans  for  the  education  of  women  we  leave  un- 
touched all  that  was  being  well  done  last  session,  supplementing 
it  so  as  to  insure  a  full  curriculum,  and  formally  adopting  it  as 
part  of  college  work.  Among  our  classes  some  are  open  to 
women  only,  some  to  men  only,  and  some  to  both.  There  is  a 
practical  reason  for  every  part  of  our  present  arrangement ; 
and  as  to  the  best  way  of  doing  this  part  of  our  work  we  shall 
follow  the  teaching  of  experience  from  year  to  year." 

The  quotation  just  given  is  from  an  address  by  Professor 
Morley,  delivered  in  the  autumn  of  1878. 

We  may  now  give  a  few  facts  and  figures  of  more  recent 
date. 

Attached  to  University  College,  is  a  preparatory  School  for 
boys,  a  School  of  Medicine  for  men,  and  a  Department  of 
Fine  Arts,  otherwise  called  the  "  Slade  School."  From  the 
College  Report  for  1880-1881  the  following  words  are  taken: 
"  The  entire  number  of  pupils  during  this  session  was  1955, 
being  an  increase  of  48  on  that  of  the  preceding  session.  Of 
these  pupils,  1141  were  students  in  the  College,  and  814  pupils 
in  the  (preparatory)  School.  Of  the  students,  352  belonged  to 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  88  being  new  students.  In  the 
Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws  and  of  Science  there  were  789 
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students."  In  the  registration  of  these  Y89  students  of  both 
sexes,  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  report  between  men  and 
women,  but  on  examining  the  names  it  is  found  that  at  least 
288  of  them  are  women.  Professor  Morley  estimates  that 
about  200  of  these  are  students  in  the  usual  collegiate  studies, 
independently  of  the  Slade  School.  In  regard  to  the  admis- 
sion of  women  is  the  following  statement :  "  The  Council  has 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  steps  which 
they  have  taken  in  this  direction.  The  mixed  classes  work  ad- 
mirably, and  there  has  been  no  complaint  of  any  description, 
as  to  what  can  no  longer  be  called  an  experiment,  but  has  now 
become  one  of  the  features  of  the  institution." — (Ext.  from 
Report  of  Council  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  College,  Feb.  23,  1881). 

From  a  letter  by  Miss  M.  S.  Kilgour,  who  won  a  certificate 
equivalent  to  the  B.A.  degree  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
as  the  result  of  successfully  completing  the  studies  of  the 
Mathematical  Tripos  at  Girton  College  in  1878,  and  who  is 
now  i-esiding  in  London,  the  following  brief  extracts  in  rela- 
lation  to  University  College  are  made:  "In  class  no  distinction 
W' hatever  is  made  between  men  and  women ;  they  take  their 
seats  as  they  please,  and  there  is  no  chaperonage  of  any  sort. 
The  majority  of  the  classes  are  mixed.  .  .  .  There  are  no 
statistics  whatever  about  the  health  of  the  students,  men  or 
women.  Socially  there  is  certainly  no  report  whatever  cir- 
culating in  London  to  the  effect  that  the  women  students  of 
University  College  have  suffered  in  health.  .  .  .  The 
average  age  of  the  women  students  I  cannot  obtain.  To  judge 
by  appearances,  it  varies  from  17  or  18  to  50.  I  should  say 
the  majority  were  between  19  and  25  or  26." 

Since  1836  a  immber  of  institutions  in  different  parts  of 
England  have  been  added  to  King's  College  and  University 
College,  London,  receiving  their  examination  papers  annually 
under  seal  from  the  University  of  London.  When  we  con- 
sider the  conservatism  generally  credited  to  the  English  peo- 
ple, the  rapidity  with  which  the  movement  in  behalf  of  Uni- 
versity education  for  women  has  spread  throughout  the 
United   Kingdom  is  marvelous.     In  a  conversation  recently 


had  with  a  Professor  l)elonging  to  the  Faculty  of  Science  in  Uni 
versity  College,  Bristol,  the  writer  was  informed  that  all 
opposition  has  practically  ceased,  and  the  granting  of  full  uni- 
versity privileges  to  women  is  there  regarded  simply  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Indeed  England  has  in  this  particular  gone 
rapidly  ahead  of  at  least  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  hitherto  there  has  been 
little  demand  for  the  admission  of  women  to  our  Eastern  Uni- 
versities. In  education  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  that  is 
applicable  to  most  commodities  has  to  be  accepted  in  only  a 
modified  sense.  A  free  supply  is  needed  to  create  the  demand. 
The  public,  and  especially  the  feminine  public,  has  to  be  grati- 
fied with  ample  opportunity  for  higher  education,  in  order  that 
full  appreciation  of  its  value  to  women  may  spread  throughout 
society.  Our  higher  institutions  for  women  have  already  fur- 
nished the  leaven ;  the  ferment  is  perceptibly  spreading,  and 
the  limitations  to  its  spread  we  may  safely  leave  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  physiology  of  sex,  without  striving  to  repress 
it  by  legal  prescription  or  technicality. 

W.  Le  C.  S. 
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